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ABSTRACT 

The report describes general education courses 
offered at Wilde Lake High School — a school that maintains a flexible 
environment conducive to learning and hopefully fosters individual 
development and growth. The aim of the school is to create an 
environment that helps students: adjust and cope with their 
environment outside the school; develop according to their individual 
needs; become more independent; make intelligent choices, make 
decisions, and become responsible for their actions. The major 
portion of the document presents course descriptions along with 
philosophy and course goals which emphasize student centered 
curriculum in the areas of English, foreign languages, social 
studies, science, home economics, individualized mathematics, 
physical education, art and music. Additional sections are included 
on the media center, which relates to, is coordinated with, and 
permeates the entire school program, and the need for the development 
of a human resources program involving students and school personnel. 
(SJM) 
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The rate of change in tcday's scciety r.iakes for a rate of 
adjustn-'ent hitherto ■unknoim in the history and prehistory of 
MAK, V/hether or not collective action can be taken to rced-uce 
the stress placed upon individuals renir-ins suriiiso. If environ- 
ments teach in the real sense, and if each of us is a product of 
CUR infinite adjustrnents to our surroundings, then perhaps the 
nev/ City of Columbia can produce a breed of individual capable 
of living life more fully, more humanely, V/ilde Lake High 
School is an outgrowth of such an onvironi;ient, 

Tv'/o factors, hov;ever, preclude the simplistic deduction 
that a school v/hich groirs out cf an attempt to plan an intelli- 
gent environip.ent for people VvhII ipso facto produce a quality of 
graduate significantly better than its more traditional counter- 
parts. (1) Students coming to the V/ilde Lake High School spent 
their early years in environments quite different from the con- 
cept of Columbia, (and the phenomenon of imprinting is a psycho- 
logical aM biological reality.) (2) Columbia, cannot be con- 
sidered an "Island" unto itself. It is part of a larger v;hole, 
and, as such, assumes the assets and liabilities cf the total 
culture. The miracle of electronics makes us all a "victim" of 
sm^all tovm interdependence. We cannot expect our students to 
escape fully the "pollution" of twentieth- century living. 

The major responsibility of any school seems expressly the 
development of thinking and sensitive human beings capable of 
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dealiP-K intelligently vith the v?r-r.rles of n coi-plex tecrv-c- 
losical environiriorit. It is prot-able that no one hu~.an bein- 
can "be expected tc nd^i^st to the exponential der.and placed iroon 
him Dy today's living -without developing some forrr. of DIS-ease. 
Ostensibly,'-, \..re can help yotins people to imderstand v-hat it nseans 
to be h-anan and to reiriain so. They can then be encoiiraged to 
design their o\-ra environrients conducive to their further de- 
velopment and maturity. The iniportant accent should be rilaced 
upon activities and experiences which aid stu.cents to develop 
the competencies by v;hich they can "take charge" of their own 
lives, 

V/ilde Lake Eigh School v;ill provide opportunities for each 
individual to develop according to his unique abilities and 
capacities and to appreciate his role in the development of his 
ovm. species. Each person, hov;ever weakly, strives toward be- 
coming a better functioning, more mature individual. A school 
program, if it is to be accountable to these differences, must 
be variegated, flexible, and able to adjust to whatever skills 
and learnings the students bring to the school. Students will 
.be afforded the opportunity to become more independent, to face 
choices, to make decisions as they learn to become more respon- 
sible for their ovm education. 

Responsibility, like the more cognitive learnings, resides 
in students in differing quantities. The school will ackjiow- 
ledge these differences and attempt to provide individual students 



with 6 variety of e::p3Piei-ces in thcdr individual quests tc-.vP,rd 
fiic^turit:/. The respect each st-udr-nt ossocictes v/ith the succecs- 
ful completion of his ccr::,riitn;ents assunvo a vital force in char- 
acter dovelcpmont. The a-.r-sreness thot he has created so:.-othirr-r, 
unique within his c^n crrf t-.snsiiip is resident in the outward 
manifesto; tions of his acccniplishments. Makirg such co:r,nd.t:r,ents 
and keeping them will be given high priorit:/- throughout the facet 
of the school's program. 

InvolverTiOnt has ■beccrae alrp.ost a cliche in the idicin of the 
day. Yet, involvement in the learning act by students seems an 
essential ingredient if education is to rerr:ain meaningful in 
their lives. The goal orientation of a previous era no longer 
seems applicable in an affluent society. Today's young people 
aren't likely to be engaged by subject matter and/cr e:>:periences 
which they do not perceive as relevant to their lives either 
Present or future. Serious consideration as to hew to make 
education socially and personally relevant will be given. 

The school v.dll allow each student to choose the facili- 
ties and opportunities offered by the school thit will be most 
beneficial to him. Each student needs opportunities to make de- 
cisions concerning what he vail study, for vmat purpose, when he 
will study, v/hat materials he will use, where he will study, and 
how he v/ill judge the outcomes. Such an undertaking Luplies 
close relationships between the students and teachers. The idea 
of a secondary school teacher as strictly subject-matter oriented 
vn.ll be replaced by the notion of the teacher-c?dviscr , Like their 



uriversiuy cou:::::orpr^.rt5 , the terchcrs at V/ilfio_ Lake Hijh Schcol 
v/lll as:;"ar:iO . respoiisicility for aidinf; str.dcr.ts in plarj^iir^ thoir 
ediicaticrial expcri-Oncoo so thr.t they may gain the ^iOst frcrri the 
opportunitioo resident in the schcol erxViroir-cent . Each teacher 
will be expected to cccept, as collateral duty, the advlscrient 
of a given rmir^av of students — preferably ir.ulti^jge in grouping • 

An atmosphere conducive to learning, on the part of the 
faculty and students 2 like ^ is created when individuals feel that 
they can try things out without fear of reprisal when the out- 
comes are not successful. A healthy respect for experiiTienta tion 
must prevail. Ideas will be encouraged and subject to contin- 
uing evaluation in li?:ht of their relationship to intended out- 
co::ies. Decision making 5 based upon good data should permeate 
the activities of all individuals v;ithin the school. 

A school v/hich ^ives priority to the individual rmd his 
personal grov/th in a variety of ways must also take responsl^- 
bility for helping him to gain a responsiveness to the feclingSj, 
the needs,, the goals, and the hopes of others. Responsibility 
for others shall not be considered a glib generalization, but 
rather a value to be prized by the rev/ard systems inherent in 
the school cornniunity. . ' 

Moreover, a studcnt^s responsibility for himself is not 
just liiTiited to the decisions v/hich influence his education. 
He needs to feel responsible for his actions within a group, and 
the actions of any group of v/hich he is a part. The schcol should 
help hitn to develop responsibility to groups by allowing hini to 



take part in decisions er^a- -En.-onoquer.rL nctici^s hy groups cl' r.is 
peers. The school sheulcl provide groups v:ith g-aidanco in -under- 
standing the role of the individ-u?l in group action. Such guid- 
ance should explicrte the necessity for leadership end follov-or- 
ship in group action. In sharing ider-s and ■ experiences, students 
learn to appreciate theTsselves and also develop an awareness o? 
the value of others. Such group experiences provide enrichn-.ent 
for the individual in contri outing to the enrichment of others. 

Above all, the thread which runs through the entire school 
will emphasize the importance of comraunications. Probably no 
one aspect of human living is more important today for the suc- 
cesses of the individual and his collective species. Effective, 
efficient, and econorrdc communications do not merely happen of 
themselves; they are nurtured in an envircrjr.ent which resounds 
their importance in its very existence. Being in touch mth 
oneself and v/ith others seems paramount in a world gone "mad"' 
with change. If indeed the medium is the message, then the 
models that the school establishes for students in its every- 
day "clothing" speaks more loudly than a hundred lines of 
rhetoric. 

ASSUM?TICN3 

1. Education is a process of facilitating a student's 
development tov/ard independence. As students be- 
come more mature intellectually, they become less 
dependent on school personnel for direction. 



2. As £ dcvclcrr-crj'c.:;! rrcseso, Ic'riiir.; prccecds frcr :r-:.ir/ con- 
texts, hvA. i-evitr^bl" rrist >o:-in -^hcre a student i^^. As 



fecilitntors or Icarnir.r, ter.chers should nssist sfadonts 
to assess their enter-in- cehaviors end. to help them con- 
struct leorning eRviror.-eP.ts aprroprinte to these assess- 
ments, 

3. Every student hr.s a natural curiosity for understanding "his 
envircnjnent. A student already kno-./s hov; to learn ;/ben he 
comes to school. The school's responsibility is to build 
on these competencies and to provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to encounter the world in depth and breadth. 

If. Students learn more effectively v/hen they see the relation- 
ship betv;een what they are doing at the moment and whore 
they might likely be at the end of a learning encounter. 

5. In an affluent society, identity needs are more acutfe than 
survival needs. School experiences should be designed to 
help students discover more about themselves. It is through 
experiences that we come to understand ourselves. 

6. vmen a student understands a "subject" he is able to apply 
his learnings to a wider range of situations, and with a 
greater degree of flexibility. Therefore, he is not re- 
stricted to the immediate situation. 



Becan.se of the increaoir.r der.irnds pl^cecJ v.pcn the sl-:i3.1s of 
inforraatlon retrievfil^ the true rr.odia center has er.er^:ed froni 
the dp.rl: cat^cC'nbs of the sohcol's vings and i:cv; occupies the 
architecti.;ral focus — if not the curriciJlun hecirt"beat---of inno- 
vative educaticnpl prcf^r^^-^^^in?! . In accepting- these iiev/ly laid 
responsibilities, the n:edia center raist necescarily refute its 
title as "History's Storehouse of rjaovledgej" and accept the 
mantle of "Decoder," 

As such, the irjedia center must actively encourage student 
inquisitiveness, vhetting discovery with not only understanding ^ 
but perception and personal satisf f cticn. To this end, the media 
center is the focus of the school's prc^ranv, out, norc impor- 
tantly, it is the student's inquiry that is the pro^^ram of the 
media c enter c 

If the rr.edia center is to be successful in its pro^'^rani, it 
must provide a variety of services and rfjaterials v;hich are not 
only complementary to the school's curriculum, but more impor- 
tantly an inte.^^ral part of it. The media center must be able to 
produce these services and materials so that they are readily 
accessible to the entire school comjTiUraty* 

Accessibility is the key to the program, ilnd it is here 
that the media center must assume its other role as an infor- 
mation "decoder*" The entire staff m.ust see its primary func- 
tion in terms of service to the school community. All available 



Kluterials n:;d services ruat -^et e^ch ri:d ovory iii^uiry. ^:o^C:- 
over, the strff r.iist initiE^tc 2'^:-ther thnn r.erely rncvrcr in: "uirics ^ 

V/hem the rr.eclia cer-tcr st^ff is c-blo to provide this type of 
etrr.csi here, it has taken a dynr.:';ic step tc;/srd cnrriciilv.r: leader- 
ship. Furthoriricr-e, such a positive prc^ivir.i perrr.entes the entire 
learnino structure cf the schccl: so r:aich sc that the .T.edia cen- 
ter can truly achieve its role as the coni.T'urd cations hcartheat 
of the school. 

Yet the media center cannot isclnte its philosophy or its 

progran; it must share these con-.rnonalties with the entire staff: 

a. Schooling should whet, not lirdt, ir:an^s basic in- 
quisitiveness ; 

Setting goals, searching for ansv/ers, penetrating 
beyond the superficial, and reaching: objective con- 
clusions are iriportant learning experiences of 
students, 

c>- Answering inquiries should be in keeping: ;-.lth in-- 
dividual needs, interests, and abilities of each 
student; 

d. Motivation and learning can be enhanced by a 
variety of experiences; 

e. The learning experience is not delivered by the 
protocol of "yes** and '^no". 



The Cc-:m:iicDtiOi:z ?rcrra:n ot 'JilOe L^ho i'ijh Schccl 
bo centered arcuiii the I-^oi:^ett coi-c:cpt thrt a course or Inirii-'so 
le?.rriin2 a ccarse ii? tlolnkij^jK v.-ith fccvic 0:1 av/rireness, obser- 
vaticii, ccr:ce:lvir:f ?nd vcrbrlizirf; ido^s, rnd prep^^rin^ for re- 
sponse* Since the er.phrsis is on lasin^ lc^izi:\vrz - ^ there vill be 
ini:ich deperidGiice on all the media vhich are appealing a.nd natural 
experiences for toda^/^s students • Comprehension , particularly 
in reodins, vill alv;eys hr.ve a direct roleticnship to what a 
student has done, heprd, seen, or felt in his own life; there- 
fore, the Communications Department v/ill attempt to provide a 
v/ide span of experiences. 

Communications, the nairie for this Department, is deliber- 
ately chosen to serve as a constant reminder that v;e must not 
teach any language in isolation. Common goals have been set 
for English and foreign langusges, and these v;ill be outlined 
in the presentation. Ifeny areas of study which have been care- 
fully guarded by language arts departments vill be reinforced 
axid enriched as they are shared v;ith teaching teams from: other 
disciplines. As we think of ccm.munication, langUcige teachers 
are becoming more aware that there ere many ways of communi- 
cating other than listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 
V/e are bombarded with' visual images throughout the day, and as 
they make their impressions on us without the e:-:chc*:nge of v/ords, 
we becom.e challenged to venture into the v/orld of visual literacy. 



?xl-:nov;le5Gir3j ch£:t ve ion:: v.z.o reccijr.izi;::-- th^ t sc:r.cti:.':c;G a 
iJictiiro is v/orth a thcv.S'nd v.-cro.s, 

Tre.diticrir.lly; every stv.cKjnt vr-.s re.-.-;.lre;l to take an^lish 
I, II, III, IV, one cc-arso each full school year, I-:ore re- 
cently, ho has been o.ble In r.crse of our hi^^h r.chools tc select 
a different aspect of the Inngn.age for each q-a.-a-ter of e school 
year. For instance, one quarter rnirrht be Classic Tragedies; the 
next cc-uld cover Research Papers; another, Flays of Shakespeare: 
and the fourth, Creative Writing, Called by any najne, just as 
in English I- IV, all four of the quarters had to include reading 
and v/riting. To varying degrees, largely dependent upon the 
individual teacher, they also included listening a>id speaking. 
Too often these arts have been reduced to listening to the 
teacher and speaking when called on. 

Keeping these things in mind, v/e v/res tied with the problem 
of developing a student-centered curriculum which could begin 
v;ith the student's interests, proceed v/ith helping him rnau an 
exploration of the field, build through his interaction vath 
other students and his response to sources, and hopez'ully cul- 
minate with the student's interest heightened and stimulated. 
With these goals, is it va'lid to require every student to take 
a prescribed English course before allcv/ing him to add an elec- 
tive course such as "Speech Arts?" Faced with the traumatic 
experience of stripping away the word "required'' and the determ- 
ination to offer sincere electives not just the required course 



v/ith 0 nev.' name, we exaniinod the eloctivcs rncl decided in their 
favor. Wh&t if.; included in "Speech Arts?" Con.ld a student 
select the coi:rse tv/o or three tin;es and be advancing xn l-:nov/~ 
ledge and n.se of ell the Irna^V-'ge art-s, or \icvia he be engaging 
in mere repetition? Is there anythinr he would be gcinins that 
v/ould not be achieved jiist as well or better in the existing 
prescribed curriculwi? Could it serve the gifted, the average, 
and the slov/ learner v/ith equal merit? 

The primary function of speech is ccnversation, so let's 
"consider the validity of teaching the art of conversation. It 
involves initial ideas and response--listenin£r and speaking. 
Good listening habits have never been satisfactorily developed 
or the current spate of sensitivity training might not have 
been needed. Kost of us can mannge to sit quietly for a moment 
or two while someone talks , but our responses often indicate 
that we h^ve not listened to the ideas expressed; v/e don't 
respond, we just hasten to add a nev; idea — our own. In speak- 
ing 5 many of us have no openers other than the weather 5 and 
v/hen that topic drops, we freeze. Kow many of us can get the 
most involvement and response from groups to v/hich v/e belong? 
The techniques of group dynamics> and the development of them 
must be taught by practice, not by precept, but there are films, 
tapes, and written references to use as resources or backsround. 
Public speaking and debates belong in this program also, and it 
would seem unnecessary tc point out the depth of research In all 
media which could be drav/n upon for the perfection of those 



perrorrisjice tests. I^- .s interest, the studor.t \;:iJ.l 

have encoimtored ;r?-!C 3ha:-:2Speare--\n actors , :It\Io- 

mats ?iid politicians in books, records, tapes, films, nnd tolo- 
vision. Plopefully, he v/ill nlso have encountered • and vnnquished 
some spectres like th.e fear of an audience (from one to infinity), 
the a.v/esonie necessity of being able to think "on his feet,/' the 
difficulty of eliciting important details from an oral v;ork and 
being able to challenge or coniplement them in his v/ords. 

Each of the electives, submitted to examination v/as seen to 
provide a balance of the language arts in the framev/ork of the 
individual's interest and ability and to be instrumental in 
goals envisioned by the staff. This leads us to an examination 
of goals. 

The Communications Department's primary goal is for lOO-l 
of the students at V/ilde Lake to achieve literacy in Enillish 
and hopefully 50;; of the students achieve literacy in at least 

l£^§A£JQ: language. Literacy, as ve use it here, should be 
interpreted as the student's ability to a) understand v/hat he 
hears, b) speak v;hat he thinks, c) v/rite what he is able to say, 
and d) read v/hat he is able to v;rite— -all in the setting .of his 
peer group. Building on the student's past opportunities, the 
team hopes to make use of interactive discussions, dramatic en- 
actments, improvisations, teacher-aide volunteers, language, 
tapes, films, self-made film strips, slides, m.usic, art, and 
other media. 

Such a primary goal is visionary for it does not describe' 
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current achievement patterns., iv-'.ny of its would attest to hi^h 
schoo3. graduates v/lth Ivi'.s tlv lOO;." literacy. We believe it is 
a realistic goal if the Ircli;.;. . is self-^motivatod ; v/e believe 
he is more apt to be self-motivated v/hen he elec: ts an endeavor 
than when he is assigned to itc We believe it is possible to 
reach this goal v/hen the individual feels that he can move at 
his own pace, seek and receive help v/hen he needs itj and oper- 
ate v/ithout fear of the stigma of failiirCc 

The second goal is for 75f^ of the V/ilde Lake students to 
achieve fluency in English, and 20^3 to achieve fluency in at 
least one foreign language « Fluency here calls for the student 
to be ready and facile in -the use of the language bexond his, 
peer group to the various settings, of his community. He should 
be able to progress from und e r s t a n d i ne. 1:o interure tinT r^hat he 
observes, hears, and reads* He should be able to respond to 
these stinroli rr/ v/riting or speaking in a manner appropriate to 
his particulrr • udience. He should be able to transcend the 
limits of dirsxrt or personal experience by an increased av/are- 
ness of vicarioi:is experience through multimedia • It is at this 
level that foreign language students v;ould profit from v/eek-end 
or summer programs involving saturation in the language, through 
dramas or a bistro or cafe at the Vo-Tech dining room, or bi^ 
lingual day camps. In the native language-, this v/ould be a place 
for venturing into the 'sponsorship of authors' luncheons v/ith 
interviev/s for various mass media, or the organization of tu^ 
torial programs for community residents for v;hom English is 
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a CGCond Icnguage, 

The clGpart.::ont's third f;Cul is fop at least 25,> of. '.■aXclc 
Lake ''.e'nool stijclents to achieve prcficicncy in Enclish and. 

^ ' ' -■ % of the students to achieve proficiency in at 
least one foreign language. Proficiency requires iiieeting all 
the criteria set up in the other goals, but then it moves into 
an atmosphere so rarified that many of us v:ould find the going 
a little rough. The individual vho is adjudged proficient :is 
able to e!Tiploy language as a medium for artistic expression 
and for the enhancement of human relations. At this staqie. 
both native and foreign language students could participate in 
:Qeld studies in dialectology and folklore led by specialii^ts 
^oxxi area colleges' and universi±ies , Foreign language students 
st this point cri^d assist in 02g:anizing foreign language cle-- 
nnEntary school pr^ograms, the FLES progra-i already appearing in 
ssDme other places in the state. 

THE ELI]CTIVK OFFERINGS 

1# General Comauni cations 

A, Skills Lab 

Reading Center 
Speaker Bureau 
'/[piter^s Table 
. Visual Literacy Experiences 
Thought and V/ord Games 
"Hov/ to" Area 
Study 

Use references 

Explorations into each of the other elec^ 
t±ves v/ith dependence on multi media, in-- 
eluding photography done by all interested 
in visual approach 



2. 



Mass Kccii^ 



A* J ournalisrn 



Advertising 

Photo Jc ' irr-alisn 

Ar t- ^ C r: r L c oi-^ i ng , V.d ke\i p 

V/ritervS ' effect on public opinion 

Interpretuticn a.nci evaluation of printed. 

materials 
Production 

Radio 

Comparison of v/ritinj; te'chniq-u.es-- 

newspaper vs. radio 
Study of extent of coverage 

Television-^providinc assistance to 
Media Center 

Grciips prc'^i'iiing actual shov/s 

IS* Creation of Sc: r.ol News bureau 

Newspapers 
Parents * hiH. n 
Literary Mar .^ne 
Senior Publication 

3. Great Ideas in Literature 

A. Thematic organization 

Any period 
Any genre. 

• Ei. Major Objectives 

To help the student develop a better 
insight into himself and others 

To help him become more av/are of the 
moral and social problerr.s of the day 

Film Analysis and Production 

A. Film Study 

Development of sensitivity to visual 
language 

Development of critical viev; of film 
Examination of documentary and literary 
technioues 



Frocu^.ctiO'i 



Exprc;l^;:Lng strident^ s obility to v/ritc 
EAuOiiitcry ancl creative v/i^itinr^ 

ii'i s h c o 1 1 n£; scripts 
Ability to meet standards set in 
earlier critiques 
Exercising aMlit:,'^ to observe, record , 
interpret 

Genera]-, Ling'uistics 

A. Scientific approaches to l-^ngua^e study 

Common factors in; all languages 
semantics 
morpher^es 
phonenie:3 

Dialectolcgy 
pitch 
stresHS 
tone 

B. SxpioratiOTi of study of -universal language 
Com.position 

A* Expository or perscn^ nrdting . 

Creative \'Iurltlng (mil cio-operate vrlth Media 
Center's: tElevisicii nrofram preparation and 
films) 

Speech Arlus 
A* Conversation 
B» Group* participatiorx skills 

C. Public Spealzlng 
D» Debate 

Dram.a (with expressive axts) 

From exercise in expres:slon through Improvi- 
SBtions,- charades, monologSyto play presen- 
tations , musicals, etc* 

Advanced Placement in future registrations 



As Jamos Koffott; v.dll be a rriezitor for English, so Yvonne 
Lenard v/ill be foreign D^anguar^e gu.ide v^ith the verbal^active 
approach. This vdll ir.ove avay from imitation of the canned 
speech of impersonal di^lo£i;es to the production of speech v/ith- 
in acceptable foreign langur.{-;e patterns, and pron^nclr^tion. The 
cominon fundamental skills of listening, speaking, reading, and 
v/riting with well-defined behavioral goals at each ler/el will be 
grouped into manageable and secmential packets, hopefzjlly lead- 
ing to the achievement of t::3 Coranmnications Department goals. 
All v/ork will be individualized to allow the student to progress 
\ . at his ov/n speed without f^^: of failure, at the same time Imov/- 

mg that when he completes I^vel, it v;ill be because he has 
mastered it. First and secir:: llevels in foreign languages will 
aim for literacy; upper levnll will hope for fluency or pro-. 
ficiency. 

There will be a four tc ight week introduction of ob;5ect- 
ives, implementation technJ:~ s, and und erst (ending the sound 
system and basic expressions. There will be a minimum of three 
small group practice sessicr:^ ver v/eek for interaction. Indi-^ 
vidupls will then work in the audio-^active suite and follow up 
with small .groups for furthez: Interaction. All work v/ill be 
■ monitored by the staff v;hic!i villi check for adequate exposure 

at each level, '.■■/hen the cyvP-^e is completed, approprip.te evalu- 
ation v/ill be made, and, if iscessary, a student may be re- 
cycled.. 
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Electivcs in n\inl courses v/J.11 bo cultural in i-i^tiirc si^ch 
as ^'Speech for the Traveler with iunda:::G::t:^l c::pros3icriS in 
each of the lc^n^;urge3 normally tai^.ght; Tho3e v;ill not or i,. 
in SGpterr:ber3 1971 j l^^ut will gradiinlly ov^x.^. , 

The full ir^nierslon prograra includinc foreign exchange^ may 
not be impleiTiHiitecl before the 1973'-197''^ school year. 



SCOIAL sVuDIdS. 



People are capabl' ' ■ j. ... lv;o I'-iiid.s of len.rninru 
ThroD.^:h rsTJotiticii and dirill, they can acsimilate and porhrnjo 
even regu.ri{itato all liinds o? nonsonaical trivia. This is 
difficult for the individual because such data has no meaning 
attached to it, Unf ortiniately , social studies has often fimc- 
tioned in this .nrr.nner. The social studies classroom has tra- 
ditionally bcggecl dovra because of the teacher's commitment to 
the coverage of material in the belief that vhat he felt v/as 
important to teach coincided with v;hat students considered Irn- 
portant to l:earn. 

The secimd type of learning is the result of personal ex- 
periences v.^hlch the individual considers important. V/e learn 
that vmich vre can use in the resolution of problems which have 
meaning for ns as individuals. It is a v/ell established fact 
that concepts and principles are generated more easily and v;lth 
less error v/hen the situation and the task are personally rele- 
vant and in accord with the age and development of the child. 
-H&\T iiR3 THJ GOALS C? 3CGIAL STUDIES INSTRUGTICIT? 

Since those most intimately involved cannot agree on a 
definition oi" social studies, it is hardly surprising that 
^here is no consensus as to the final outcomes. The goals one 
envisions are deter-ined to a large extent by the image one has 
of :£diat so.d?! stiidl-es is all ahout. Indeed, many volumes have 
Ijeer. written coi-^cerrdjng gcaZ^- for the social studies. Cur goals, 
as listed belc;^, are fo'v:, yrt:. they are an important fou.adatlon 



for the socir;! sti./Vl prc^rr:;: Valcic tnlio :ii:;h Schoo].^ icr 
they v/il.l prep.-^^rc s:tv.donts fcr f aster-chr n^'iri: , ir-ure co:.ij1g:': 
futures 

1^ To provide the studc-^.t vith a v;ido TanzB of 

choices so that ho niay decide for himself what 
is relevant and necessary; 

2, To develop an understanding of the elements and 
process of decision-making ^ e^g^, define the 
problein, list courses of action, collect and 
interpret data, etc,; 

3, To develop an understanding of oneself oy help- • 
ing a student look at himself l>oth as an indi- 
vidual and as part of the larger society; 

To help the student • develop the skills and in-- 

formation necessary to jDromote intelligent 
change not onD^y in his own life hut in the 
larger society as well. 

In order to promote these goals the social studies program will 

be: 

1, Problem-^oriented, The prolrileTiS should be person- 
. ally relevant to. the students and should illus- 
trate real life situations. 

2, Student-centered, The teaeibBr should ser^e in the 
isain as ^ organizer of act2.vities and as a re- 
source person. 



3# I-iultidiTicnsionr.l* Since indi vixiu-.ls le?.rn in 
different v/r^ys rnd at difforo:-:!: rr^tcG, a variety 
of mode::: of learning should be cfr.cred. Ex-- 
tensive reading and audiovisi^al ^"""".r-r'ials v;ill 
be available to stiidents aloiig :/cle playing , 

similation games, student travel, ran"^ voluntary 
vork experience. 

ConLmmity-relatede Every ef f ort -'^ali be made to 
combine school activities v/ith ac^ri.ve student in- 
volvement in a variety of coinrniinilrr af/fairs. 
Some of the possible community acSiTxHties are: 
v/ork v/ith retarded children; partxielpation in 
police-^community relations; involxement in 
cominunity government; and enlis.tisst :±n tutor- 
ing programs. 

In order to implement the goals of s;Dcial studies pro- 
gram, a curriculum structure has been de.TBlry'z^ , The intent of 
the program .is t:o allow as much f Ie:ab>ill:t7-~'H3 possible within 
the context of both county and state oblzLsKizLcn's. The major 
themes of "Man and His Envirorinent , " "Man end Jlis Cultural De- 
velopment," "Man and Eis /jnerican Sxperisici^,"' and "Man in a 
Dynamic Society" reflect the emphasis of Zowari Coiinty curric- 
ulum efforts/ Major conicepts have been devrelopx-d v/hich help 
clarify and :jive substance to each thene. In a5:io,tion5 five 
major dimensions of these themes have eeen iidezzzif led ; these 
reflect the dynamic, urban nature of the :3..1de Zake rligh School 
community: 



1, The nature of 0:1 ships. 

2* Tho i-^atiiro of pcv;er. 

3. The nature and impnct of technolocvr 
The universal nature of uroan life. 

5# The prognosis for future change^ 
A diagrar/iiTiatic illustration of the social studies program 
is attached. Direct.ly ii.nder each theme are listed some of the 
concepts relating to the theme. Along the horizontal axis are 
listed the dimensions of the concept v/hlch v;ill be considered. 
Por example,, one of the concepts relating to "Man and His En- 
vironment" is population. The concept of population v/ill be 
studied considering the relationsh?.T;> of loopulation to other 
phenomena, the impact of social , political ^ and economic vovior 
on the population problem, the luiiversal nature of the problem, 
and f uture change v/hich v/ould deal effectively v/ith the problem.. 
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^Action research deals with problerii solving i/hich leads to a rational course 
of action for the solution of the problem. For example, when considering 
a community problen (co:T::r:unJLty action research), students would: 
!• define a problem, and liniit it" to manageable proportions 
list the various feasible courses cf action 
list the constraints that m.ny have bearing on the action 
collect, analyse, and interpret data 
reach a tentative action plan considering steps 
act in accordance v;ith the action plan 

evaluate the result, and consider modification for future 
action 
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Open space r^iad inciepondently-pacoci c'arrlculirni apvrcaches 
are ideally s-olted to unified science 5 vhich is the toacnino 
of science as rn integrated "body of Irnov/ledge and processes 
dealing v.dth all aspects of the nat^ural ^lorlO., There are 
nuriiero-u.s advantages to teaching; unified science: 

1. It makes science ?iore relevant because prob- 
lems v/e encounter are seldom adequ.r?. tely dealt 
vith by one of the disciplines; 

2* It avoids a great denl of repetition nov/ in- 
cluded; 

3* It allocs sequences which insure that the student 
has needed background in several disciplines for 
any topic: e^g. biochemical aspects are nov; 
taught before chei^iistry; 

It allows for optional topics to suit student 
interests every year* 
I, TEHPOHAL STRUCTUaS 0? THE CURRICULUM 

A> All students v/ill be required to take 
a basic sequence of units ^ 
1 At completion, they will demonstrate 
competency in processes and in con- 
cepts. 

2, The estimated time of completion for 
the average student is two years ♦ 



ColD.efe bcv.r.d souder]t5 vill be req-aired to 
take adclitj.cnai sequence of imits advanced^ 

1. They tre^t brsic core ider^s in 
greater depth aiid/or breadths 

2. They will end assessment as in A. 

3# The estinvjted completion is one year^ 
Basic core and additional units should 
cover most oT what is nov; in earth scl^ 
ence, biology, cheinistry, and physics. 
J. For those v/ho v/ish to treat special areas 
of interest, inter-discij)linary topics 
v/ill be prepared. 
1# These should build on basic and ad- 
vanced sequences. 
2. The asseii^sment v;ill probably in- 
clude the production of a report^ 
IT, CGNCSPTUAL STRUCTUaS CP TKS CUjIRICULUN 

A. The V/ilde Lake fligh School science pro- 
gram v/ill include both a structured body 
of Imov/ledge and a set of processes. 

B. The staff v/ill construct a grid follov/- 
ing Gcodlad's techniques. It vrlll consist 
of one dimension conceptual, and one di- 
mension processes. The concepts v/ill oome 
from KSTA's Theory into Action in Science 
Curriculum, and the process areas v/ill ■ 



oc; • 2ro::] those: :. \.Zle& in Scior. c-^ A . 

C. In the ijnsic core. •■d.ll zLi-^clude all 
A c one e:^ t s , 

B,. :Tii advanced "unlts^ --.'o mil rexurn Tor 
additional ccvora^- .^.i , 

i;, Zndependent topics ::iUL be in inter- 
disciplinary areas:; e^c. driiss, tech- 
nology 5 env ir ornreni: 5 spac e sc 1 enc e , 
population. 

Ill, ACTUAL KA1.E-.UF C? CURBICuLUM PACKETS: 

A. Concept setting 

1. Hov/ it fits into previous v;ork 

2. V/herc is it going 

B. Objectives in behavioral terms 

1. Content 

2. Process 

C. Activities 

1. Text references 
2 * . Aud i o - V i s ti als" 

3-^ Xaboratory HZ5:eriences; pre- and 
post^lab on tape in cassette re- 
eordsT'S 

Evalu^^'ticn 
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pre; rlcioo rlinrir c1:ivi':~;*.o3 ; 
2, Pcst^test tc co"\_^ u::iit object- 
ives: 

a* li^cli^de T)e: r:: r'::^nce itGr:r: 
if s^itp^bl'^ 

be nave oral ccTiponer"::.:::; 

iiecapitelat „ of cz^n-^ezzt and cr; vsrctijves 
AdditicKLj. 'Tested, activities. 

L» General area 'rill be c:avered earl;/ in 
first unit. 

Br-'e-lab Tor each activity A*all rf.xcrlnde 
Giscussicn of safety, 

S'or potential3,7 ha:zardc\iS5 studerfr -vjiXl 
T3e instrnctec to report to teacher in 
charge that ho is doinr: a partic^ilariy 
d:angerous activity^ 
Auxiliary lists 

1^ (Soncepts frr^m KSTA 

2. Process ar^^s fron SilPA 

fSample pacl:?':. froir. on-going curri- 
cul-um pro^ecrt' , 



(as ideiitifiecl in Scie::r-:, A , "jocg:: Ap])roach) 
I. Siri2:^le processes 
Ac Observinr 

Pieco3ni2ing 2nd T:r:l:j:r '-er EeCLations 
Keasnring 

D. Recognizing and -ccz. -CG/Tine Relations 

E. Clacsifyins 

? . Cornmiini c a/cirig 

G. Inferring 

H. Predicting 

II* Complex (Pligher) Processes 

A. Defining opera tionsil— 

B. Form-Qlating HypothesHs 

C. Formulating Models 

D. Interpreting Data 

E. Experimenting 

F. Controllinrc Variabls^ 



A, C— ^nerel Tiac rem" 

jihe fnruily :r,z b^r: Jhe bssic r.:-„.- 1:. ovr societr. ?o:-:. . -.7 
in any given sod c^tj,. czie cc-uld r-ezieral' .. jpredict the cf 
family to be fo-aiii iin taat society if t r.ccial and. ecor.- . :ic 
conditions vcre l-^o-n. It v/as iDelievc..:: th-t the fa-iily -'■v'i\. re- 
sist influence iro:r. the outside er5. orco: t £ rtabilizing i; :3A:onca, 
Ir-cressed ercperlence indicates thct t.h-^-.c ,--ssn:nptions are not 
wholly correct. The lEiTTiily h^s besn tn'z^l^ to resist eiiterriol 
influences, and at tiie same tir.e intesss-i ch^ge has ;Dcciirred. 

Rapid changes have made faniilie.s -si'y different fror, one 
another. There is no large unifor". p? ttern, no one image, sue' 
as i*ainilies had in the past. The cb-:. call for heZpjoig oacr 
in(S:vidual to prepaTS for the form of fariLIy life he cheeses tc 
adupt, basea on his freedom of opticzi ana b±s own xcsl\res and 
perspectives, A ferr cx the societr;! chr_M::es that --re c^2.1^^eve 
have najor influence the Arnerican fairil;-^ sz-z so c:a th- horis 
economics cnarric-alxnr. foT mide :Lage High Sincol ars: 

1. Trsrcslliica frnm rural "to ur'c:ni llTt; style,.. 

2. I4obili"ty — gesgrsphic , econcria, r r: :sccial«. 
.FaiailiLes nesS help vath diifirrnlt problems s.ucii 
as es^ablisi-f^H themselves in s n&v/ n©ighborhc.c:-::;., 
maldisg new frxends, hciosin^, ^i^-'r^crtsMtT,. f^iii^ ;.~ 
cial piannins^, child rearing, -.r-5 serial adj-astrteir;. 
for members.. They feel the Ic™ ~: .3rjppn2>t of ^is 
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fn:- by ncirhbdrhc: rriendslap, and >ir.3hir 
rrc-^r ... 

8tr'.' -Tlos on birth, ^ont:', n^rri^je, etc,^^ 
decj: rin^: birth rr l,^ , rind increased populpticn 
brzr: about r: ch in^; age structure ♦ Thi,"! 
strur T^re brir.^s . rut iiicreasec! nirabers or 
apartr^int dv/eller:: ^nd renters. Also 5 chllu-. 
becri involves r.c.-;t -on: i-n under thirty, 
leav5::ir: mere years : ; freedori frorr; child rar:r- 

Marr^:e rate — rernsins fairly stable but high. 
Trejid uoward early rr.rrlare has le^veled off, and 
tiher^ is less parenfel control over the seleetion 

crre'^s ch:oi(2e of a .-rcfce., 
Ts&-SHCCT>ie families — iirv^ becoir.e nore nunierous 
tfer one-inccHis familz—Jo Often, hov/'ever., ths 
tTDidxlned inccrres, rrdnrrs iir^reased costs which 
STrcGnnpany then, yield a net decrease in the 
f=:riii/^^s spendable imronie, 

Blrttn control — more prevalent, v/ith a trend to- 
v/arn J.ess difference .±21 si2;:e of family among 
variiU'S etironorrlc grc::itJ§ ^^n our soelsiy^ 
l^Rg€5Vity — lerstheni^^ of the average lif eti:nB 
brings vaTyins ages ^; cme household* 

The T-ole of v/onien and znen in malzLng faomes 

E^::'BB:t deal ha.s been £ra;d about vroir-en, but 
la-rdly life is not for women alcne. 



V. C t: ;• ■ • trer:as — c:::;.r::jl' :■ r':c\i rs ch- n' ii::; role of 
r^:nlZLy 5 r::o:.-c I^isi:.. c ti::Oj ch-'.::;:in:: 

z'Qof: pntterrs, fccfl r-*-:, r:u-?itior:-l hi-bits 

3. Type cf ' iTOErf.n:: 

1. 'JStth: this rener?! cTrgrciTnd it appear:? thot the 
s^ccrAairy bcuic eccncr,ics prcgrr.nis in tcoay's high 
sehool shc^ild serve Tour major purposes: 

a. . It should pr^epare the stx^deDts for the 

role of 'hossmaker*. 

b. It should prepare ^idents for the du.al 
role ex? vrage eHnisr and honemaker. 

li shcuM pre5::nre; ^rtudents for eziploy- 
ment in home '3ecrjrz^i.C5 related ocexip anions, 
a. It shomld prcHdc^ -rtrider.ts •■/ith a basis 
Xor prof essior'/l pr:::paratioD for the 
college bound situderrt ^7ho plans a career 
in home eccnordcs err a related field. 

2. To aclrdeve these goals it ±s inperative that a 
VPrlet^' 01 types of ccKrr^^^y:: be offered. These 
Cou^^ses sh^til^J prov±ie: tina opportunity for 
e^ctSSiin by students: in sTiy of the. basic areas 
'Of hone economics; 

■a# Child care arrS deirelcpmeni: 
'^^ Clothing and fee^itiles 
Poods and nutrition 
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Perso!^^! nno frnily economics T\nO. nirna^e^eni: 
f . PerscrsH.^ fc-nily cnc cc::-^ilty relations 
The^r should be offered In a vr.rdety of lencths includins 
yearly, semester, and r:iinl or petite courses of net loss than 
6 v/eeks. Sonie coiarscs should include r.ore than one content 
ares v/hile others should ccncentrrite vn op.e. Specific cou.rse 
reconiniend:ations vill made at a Icter point in this report. 

II: is recon::raended uirat eacii of ti:i:ese courses be organized 
in such a '.-ay as to d envelop an indivieinslized learning system. 
S1:udents shculd .be able to identify "their o;vni personal learn- 

objeetivas. Once these ob^ec'ii-^-. s have been identified, 
throiagh the directicn of the teaeher., a student should then be 
provided \iltm 3 prograi:] that vail beip him meet these objectives. 
As the department aevelops, and as tinie permits the . preparation 
of laaterials, it is reecnirnended that z'^ore students be provided 
\!±th the cpporturdtj fcr indepsndent study and/or individually 
fi?vsl[;ned programs. 

3« Specifically rr ^ach course stradents should be 

provided with an opportumlty to participate in the 
rollomng t^pes of actlvlt±^.. 

a. SxtencS-ed le?=3?ning erperience in the school, 
hosie,, and ccmmunity^ in the following 
instances : 

(15 Volunteer ^rorlc .such as Heads tart 

(2) Fro^ranis fcT the aged 

(3) progran of *:v;orIk 



"b, Lccrnir.^: centers 

(1) L^ljGrt;.toi-;' ei'-parienco 

(2) Printcil r.r.tcricls 

(3) Ai^ciio-visiir.l n-.-t&ri.-ls 
c. Career exploration opporturiity 

Certainly to carry on such p. program, differentiated staff- 
ing is a .Taist, It vould "be itnpossible for one teacher to dc-' 
velop and organize materials th^-;t i/culd be needed to s'apport 
this type of organization in a hc-ne econcnics program. 

Following is a suggested course listing and a possible 
general description for each course: 

GEIIEHAL D23CRIPTICI; CP CCU:{S3S 

A. Introductory Course (1 Semester — Comprehensive Pro- 

gram to include the follov/ing units): 

1. Child care and development 

2. Clothing 

3. Foods and nutrition 

h. Personal and fajrdly economics and manage- 
ment 

B, Comprehensive Courses 

1. Home 3conom.ics I--(year or semester) 

Provide opportunity for students to de- 
velop skills and attitudes previously 
. introduced. All areas should be in- 
cluded. 



2. Ko.T.e ^ccnc r.ics Ii 

Additional export ^nitv for st'u^conts 
who v/ant to stuuy a variety cf areas. 
C. SpecirJ.ized Courses 

1. fraiiian Develop:nent nrd the Psniily 

In-dcpth st'o.ay of hTj.r.:an developrieiit 
and nurnnn relnticnships in the far.ilye 
Shoiild be an interrelated program vrhich 
involves high school students with pre- 
school age children and parents. 

2. Home EconoTrdcs Sendnar 

A manager.^ent centered course, especially 
designed for students who hr:ve had little 
or no homo econornics in grades 9 and 10. 
Many areas should be inclvtded. 

3» Family Living and Relationships 

A st^Tdy of the functions of the faniily 
and the responsibility of adulthood, 
marriage and parenthood. 

h. Clothing and Textiles 

The development of siails and abilities 
in production, selection and use of tex- 
tiles and clothing. Managenient and con- 
sumer education should receive emphasis 
as a part of clothing and textiles. 
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5. ?oc5 and -ITut^^ition 

St-udy of 10003 vnc. iiutriticn rclntea to 
frinily goals. I->nF!£c:T:cnt5 far^iily fin^nooj 
and. consiLTier ocruc.?.tiorx slioulcl receive 
major enphnsis in the coirrse* 

6^ HoiasiD^ r.nd Homo Furnishings 

This course :vill deal v;ith the f?niily's 
physical, social, and psychological needs. 
The way of living, values and resoiirces will 
influence choice of dv/elling, furnishings, 
and equipment. Attention should also be 
given to arrahg eir^ent , i7se and care of 
furnishings and^ equip:Tient, 

7# Child Development 

Concentrated study of the grov/th and de- 
velopirient of children and the influence 
the family has on this developir.ont, 

8, Family life 

This course should provide inJTorniation on 
family life structures, family fin^-nces, 
and family relationships. 



IKDIVIDUAI.X/JU i':ATHj;MAT]:C3 



Individus-llzed rnather.fitics is a matr.ernatics prof-rRir, espec- 
ially designed for the student. Since, by nature, mathematics 
is a very sequential and loKical continuum, the student vill be 
placed appropriately as determined by previous achievement. 
Since all of the ma+hematics courses are self- pacing, the stu- 
dent v/ill proceed along the continuum at his own rate. There 
v/ill also be mini-courses ^■;h^■-ch provide exploratory or . in-depth 
study on selected topics,, fun courses such as probability, or 
interest topics- such as slide rule and computer mathematics. 
The student v/ill design his ovm program in mathematics by se- 
lecting various combinations of units and mini-courses. It is 
also possible for the student to study two or more areas simul- 
taneously. The high point of the mathematics area -vail be a 
mathematics laboratory where the student vill be able to con- 
struct projects,- play games, or work vath mathematical models. 

The usual goals of mathem.atics will be embedded in the con- 
tinuum so that the student can make the transition from arith- 
metic to algebra to geor.etry to higher mathematics at the time 

when this kind of experience v/ill be meaningful and relevant for 
him, 

A student. desiring to study general topics in mathematics 
will be given the California Diagnostic Test, v/hich , v/ill aid the 
. staff in determdning his appropriate place on the continuum, fie 
v/ill then be given a prescription which v;ill prepare him for 

O 
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contimous progress. Fro-i this point, he may select appro- 
priate experiences such as those found in Acldison-V'esley ' s 
INDIVIDUALIZING KATHSMATICS, Sullivan Associate's PHCGRAKMiflD 
MATHEMATICS, or other materia Is. ■ Aji additional program in 
general topics will include a pre-algebra study based upon 
Dolciani's text PRE- ALGEBRA. This program is a good review of 
the operations with v/hole numbers, integers, ratiojial numbers, 
and real numbers, and leads the student into the study of al- 
gebra if he so desires. Possible general topics in mathematics 
are: 

sets; numbers, numerals, and numeration sys- 
tems; operations and their properties; meas- 
urement; geometry: relations, functions, and 
graphs; probability; statistics; apt3lications 
and problem solvin?;; ma1;hematical sentences, 
order, and logic, 

A student desiring to study topics in the algebras will 
be placed in self- pacing programs. The instruction sheets have 
been referenced to Dolciani's 1970 editions of Algebra I and Al- 
gebra II. Included in the media options for the algebras vdll 
be the Merrill tapes as well as selected filmstrips and games. 
Topics included in the first course in algebra are: • 

sets, sentences, and the number line; vari- 
ables; non-negative num.bers of arithmetic; 
negative numbers; open sentences, equations, 
and inequalities; polynomials; sriecial products 
and factoring; fractions; graphs" of eauations; 
the real numbers; relations, functions, and 
variations; systems of linear open senuences. 

Topics incMed in the second course in algebra are: 

polynomials and factoring: rational numbers 



and ezpres si ens ; relnuicns rnd fiir.ctjons; 
real nimibors; co:^plex nurnbors; lojjarithms; 
prc^^rossicns and tho binoriinl expo'n^ion; 
perrniit^tions , corDbiivntions , mid probnbility ; 
qiu-:dratic rola uioMs and sy3to:Ti,s ; matrices 
and detorinin.?.irts , 

A student desiring to study topics in geometry v/ill be 
placed in a self-spacing progra^i adapted to four texts , selec- 
ted tepes, films, filrnstrips, and games* Topics included in 
the geometry are: 

elerr.ents of geometry; induction and deduc- 
tion; deduction and geometry; angle rela^ 
tionships; perpendicular lines; parallel 
lines and planes; congruent triangles; 
applying congruent triangles; similar 
polygons; similar right triangles; cir- 
cles; constructions and loci; coordinate 
geometry methods and proofs; transforma- 
tions; areas of polygons and circles: areas 
and volumes of solids, 

A student desiring to study topics in trigonometry and 

analytic geometry vail be placed in program.med texts and have 

available additional hardcopy references^ Topics included in 

trigonometry are: 

the real number system; circular func- 
tions; graphs of the circular functions; 
trigonometric functions; identities and 
conditional equations; solution of tri- 
angles; geometric vectors; vectors; com- 
plex numbers; logarithmic fimctions. 

Topics included in analytic geometry are: 

review of algebra and trigonometry; the 
point and plane vectors; the straight 
li^e; the circle; the conies ; - transform- 
ation of the axes; polar coordinates; 
transcendental and other curves; the 
point and space vectors; the Diane; the 
straight line in space; the surfaces and 
curves. 



A studert clcsiriiir; to further his stucly in the aclvariccd 
progra:Ti3 v/ill be placed in collo-:o alfjcbra and the calculur:;. 
These programs vill ho nvninly textbool: oriented^ Topics in- 
cluded in colleco algebra are: 

logic and sets; number fields 5 the inte^-ers; 
vectors and matricos ; frroups: lineai' eoua- 
tions and inequalities: equauions and in- 
equalities of higher degree: functions; 
exponential and logarithrrdc 'functions; trigo- 
nonietric functions; analytic geometry; liirdts; 
the calculus; probability; Boolean algebra. 

Topics included in the calculus are: 

algebra; introduction to analytic geometry; 
functions; limits; derivatives ; applications 
of the derivative: integrals; theory of the 
integral; applications of the integral; ex-^ 
ponential and logarithmic functions; trigo- 
nometric and inverse trigonometric functions; 
formal integration; further applications of 
the calculus; indeterminate forms 5 improijer 
integrals, and Taylor ^s Formula; infinite 
series!; Diane curves 5 vectors, and pola^r' 
coordinates. 

In order to meet additional student needs and interests^ 
various mini-courses v.all be developed. These courses \/ill 
enable a student to acquire a particular mathematical skill 
that might have its application in another field of study. 
A' student may express the desire for a mini-course at any . 
time. Many of these courses vill be developed as the need 
arises for them. 

As alluded to in the opening paragraph, there v;ill be a 
mathem.atics laboratory ^at Wilde Lake High School. Educators 
strive to stimulate and motivate students to achieve success; 
moreover, they attempt to provide school experiences which are 



Tno^ninsri^.l f^^^^ inter or.tiiie fcr c-^ll students. To niotr-vr. te stu- 
dents and provicle tnGr.2:iine:rul G:cpe.vience:i for thorn, the staff 
must Gxpancl the thenir: tics insti-uction to include c:cti vi tios 
other than textbooV roirl lecture. A Vc^riety of activities pro-- 
vides fop student movement, r.ctive participation, and a hirhc-r 
interest level in mo the^natics . The ultimate v/orth of the 
mnthem?)tics laboratory v/ill be judged by its effectiveness in 
increasing student interest and proficiency. 

In order to be able to provide meaningful experiences for 
the student, the staff recognizes the follov/ing needs; 

1) Each student needs to experience success. 

2) Each student needs to develop an awareness of 

mathematics and its applications in daily ex- 
periences. 

3) Each student needs to develop basic mathema- 
tical knov.^ledge and skills. 

^f) Each student needs to develop recreational 
skills related to mathematics. 

Educators have placed a high priority on these needs. V/ith the 
development of new methodologies in instruction, staff develop- 
ment, and the availability of commercial materials, progress 
tov/ard meeting these needs is inevitable. The mathematics 
staff at V/llde Lake High School is committed to individualized- 
instruction as an effective methodology and believes it has the 
knowledge and skill to implement it. 

Student needs and goals will be identified in terms of the 
various professional and/or vocational aims that he might have. 
These goals will be compared to the student's level of performance 



as nieas-arecl on initir^] diafcrostic instrv/^icnts . The stiidovit 
vlll then be advised us to the rn^-' tin c:r:c: tics goals nec^'clocl to 
bridge the gap botveGn his rneasiirGjd achievement anc projoctod 
vocation^ 

It is anticipate^ that each stiKlont v/ill learii responsi- 
bility for himself as veil as see his continuous proj'iress. The 
.rsp'th ematzz^ staff v/i.ll report each student's progress in laathe- 
!ira-tics -53} terins of behavioral objectives accomplished: 

1) for each objective, a criterion level of per- 
SoTinance v/ill be established, 

2) 32):bjectives for optional toDics vail be identi- 
fied . 

Each stiident v/ill have t'lye opport-unity to move as far 
5^'ong the continuum as he desires. He may confine his e:>rperience 

general topics in mathematics or elect to advance tov/ard the 
calculus,. 



^^Edticatior your-r- people v/:iich 
does not prc.-icle constant ccntnct 
with 5i£n^if■^c--•r::1: art and opport'an-- 
ities for cr: c^*' ulvoiie.^s ±s failing 
in one of fw'^ -functions: to edu- 
cate yoi^nrsr--" so that they v;ill 
become not t^-^lriBd savages but civi- 
lized iTicn^^^ 

- .IS-^iifiscl Keller 

Art education has s: 'riis^xF arorking ^-rith the individual 
tov/ard individual under sfendizi::.^ The mDdel school program pro- 
posed for Wilde Lake High Schx:oT vin ^Hov; more students this 
opportunity to seek self-e^ressicr: through art. By tradition 
the art department in our ;high schools has been involved in 
most of the school activities such as plays, musicals, displays, 
and dances. At V/ilde Lake at is planned that this involvement, 
which usually occurs by recessity, be designed to allov/ for 
greater cooperation and more intensive inter-department activi- 
ties. The art teacher v;ill swerve -hs' a "unified arts^' chairman 
to help conceive, coordinate-, and c^sonduct such "unified arts" 
activities as seminars by visiting artists; performances by 
musicians and musical groups; trips to museums, galleries, stu- 
dios, and theatrical performances. Such a design should result 
in a more exciting, and stimulating series of experiences for all 
the members of the v/ilde Lake School . community. 

Within the studio area of the school, facilities v/ill be 
available to enable students to fully explore the many aspects 



of vis-ur.l GXT>ression. Oppc: v.:ii:lo£: v:ilj. orlst for incMvidv;- Is 
to \joTk in t\!0 cr three cliT.c::clc::nl ii.otorir.]. ir their c; '^v- 
terost arers r.t thoir ovm r^ltes of dGvelcp::.ent . 

Ihe priraf.ry objectives tV:is proj*rain to pr:". 'c- 
tivities and situations vhicri bolp the 'inclivi"! 1 stvieii-t: 
1* Develop his naturc.l capacity to sen.^e ;nat he 
observes in the eOTiLrGrin^eiiLt and in «:r:i:i; of 
art* 

2* Gair imf .^;fa*standlrjg -and appreciation of indi- 
vidnal ^sual e:Kpres:sion a:s well as such ex- 
pressive behavior music, dance, drania, and 
litHrature, 

3. Become personally involved in creating v/orks 
of art. 



L. 2, '.' CC-Ui'iSiiS 

Prior iru.'iioal er-rper-icnc- :.s not required. L. E. M. is 
fesiriisd to let yea? learn anL enjoy any eriperience in miinic 
yoii vi^m. cheese. L. E. i'. rs desinned for 1971. Are yen 
up t'T. tr.ls unique prograir;? 

Lesrning Experiences in i-Iusic v;ill allow students to 
lear: the si-ple fundamentals of perforniance upon one or 
more of the follov;ing instruments: 
Plane : 

The student v;ill learn siiiiple chord structure v;hich will 
allow him to prcr^r'ess at his ov/n speed. 
Organ: 

The student vail learn techniques for playing simple X, 
ly, V, choras for the accompanying of songs (foil:, rccii, 
soul, etc.). 
Guitar: 

The student will learn simple chord structure v.-hich will 
allow him to play accompaniment for the folk idiom. 
Percussion Enser.ible : 

Small group Instruction and individual package ai^ailaSLe. 
Band and Orchestral Instrument Lessons: 

The lessons will be taught on the follov/ing leveis: 

Beginning 

Intermediate 

Advanced 

vaide Lake students are indeed fortunate to have .many 



€7.c:ellGnt vi^i\\:.t<^ lcr.scr: p' sc::-:. Dvrilfble to them* \'C have 
locatccl n:cj.;:ocrs of bet:: t:;- 2altir:\o:;: o c=nd Il^itional Sy-zhcivy 
Orchestra.'? vho are irtG-rGv^*-: -t-cI o^ccited about the possibil- 
ity of i:')stri?ctlri-3 in privrte Irzzons e.t a center ar;reeci i;pon 
"by iJr* Jer::l:ins and the Deprrtrnent of Education. Details of 
this plan vill be similar to the arrangements agreed upon v;ith 
the former Corcoran School of Art. This typo of exposure v/ill 
be geared to the stipdent v/ith a higher than average musical 
ability, 
l^slc Ensej:nble: 

Through these groups , students v;ill experience ensembles 
at their veTy be:st* 
Concert Band: 

This organizatxon v/ill not perform two yearly concerts and 
perhaps excite a fev/ Vfilde Lake students. This group is going 
to be a what you want it to be band. 

In past years , high school bands have not accomplished 
many new or exciting things , but I7ilde Lake High School is going 
to prove they are possible. 

All other ensembles will be based on student interest, and 
performances vrill be given with your interest in mind. 

The follov/ing ensembles are also available: ■ 

Orchestra 
Chorus 

Madrigals 
Rock Band 
Stage Band 
Percussion Ensemble 
Folk Singers 



Music Theatre: 

Students v;ill rrcaucc crrA pcrrcrn: thco.trical 2'r^uctio:is in 
music. Students v:ill be cncourc^gea to crento productions of 
their o\m. 



ERIC 



PHYSICAL 2DUCATICTI 

Kodern life dictPtevS an urr^ent need for physical education 
in on instriicticn:;! pro^rnrr;. Serious consider-:^ tion must be 
given to the physical, rnental, crrioticnolj nnd socicil needs of 
our students. By providing for these needs through physical 
education activities, we compensate for the increased leis*are 
time thrust upon us and also meet the needs and interests of 
society. 

Physical education contributes to the prcgram of education 
through a- curriculum which seelcs to meet the physical, mental, 
social, and emotional needs of youth. Necessarily, it deals 
v/ith the whole child. It is a part of all the learning experi- 
ences the school offers and contributes uniquely to physical 
development and fitness through physical activities. It pro- 
motes: 

Physical fitness, vrhich permits the individual to live 
more effectively. 

Physical development, v/hich takes place through exer- 
cise. 

Social and emotional growth, v/hich depend on whole- 
some associations in group activity. 
Optimum health, which permits the individual to live 
constructively and to contribute as a healthy citizen 
to the resources of the nation. 

Recreational activities, v;hich are creative, relaxing, 
or stimailating and provide for v/orthy use of leisure 



time. 

Sclf-anr^ly^^ls^ v/hich brin^^ fitci:t cotter uncG?;^str.!^ 
inc and use of the? boJ.y^ 
Objectives: 

To develop end mc^irjtnin nv^^xinu-iHi physical efficiency 
through vif-orous f;Ctivlties v/hich contribute to the 
fo.llowin2 asiDects of physical fitness: strength, 
endurance, coordin?^ tion, afality, flexibility, sense 
of balance, and speed. 

To develop physical skills and desirable health hab- 
its through a variety of activities that are essen- 
tial to a safe and successful life. 
To develop attit^ides, ideals, and appreciations 
throi3gh situations v;hich lead to social and emot^ 
ional maturity. 

To develop interests and abilities in v;holeso::ie 
recreation through activities v;hich lead to v/orthy 
use of leisure time^ 

To develop knowledge of rules, techniques, and 
strategies of all activities through a variety of 
game situations and teaching nethcds. 



E0Y3' ACu:iVITX:l3 



Bnclrtiinton 

Cross Country 
Dancin:^ 
Handball 
Golf 

Gymnastics 

Dalcincing 
Rope Climbin,-: 
Ground Tumbling 
Horizontal Bar" 
Parallel Bars 
Tiimbllng 
Rope Jumpin*: 
Side Korsc 
Springboard 
Vaulting 
Trampoline 

Soccer 

Softball 

Speedball 

Terjais 

Touch Football 
Track and ?ield 
Volleyball 
V/eigbt Training 
Wrestling 
Health Education 



Dancing- 

T'^odern 
. Sv/Gdish 
Gy:-=^nastic.s 

Balance Beam 

Even Parallel B::rs 

Horizontal Bars 

Tiuablin£; 

Ropes 

Spring-board 
Floor Bxercises 

Rope Ji:irnping and Rhythmic Activities 

Archery 

Badminton 

Golf 

Tennis 

Track and Field 

Field Hockey 

Softball 

Speedball 

Volleyball 

Basketball 

Health Education 



Since many of the students v/ill walk to this school, v/e v/ill 
be able to carry on an extensive intramural program after school. 
Due to the proximity of the all-v;eather pool at Columbia, v/e hope 
to be able to utilize this pool and offer a swimming proqram to 
the students. 



In order to provide an educational enviroiXTient in which the 
goals of rnaxiinizing human devoloprnont can be reali^^ed, a depart-- 
ure from v;hat han been the classical guidance pror:i*an] i? necoFJS- 
arye The accomplishment of a facilitating school clir^ifite re-- 
quires a truly cooperative effort on the part of ad.Tdnistrative, 
instructional, and ptjpil services staff. The objectives indi- 
cated correlate closely v/ith those in several instructional areas, 
social studies in particular, V/e feel that such a program for 
human resource development must pervade the entire educational 
process and involve a wide range of school personnel. V/hile v;e 
see the" counseling staff as having a primary role in accomplish-- 
ing these goals, they will not be reached unless within^the- 
curriculuiri time, effort, and space is substantially provided. 
I. General Objective: To niaxiTiize the human growth 
potential of the school so that students gain an 
acctirate sense of self-v;orth and environmental 
reality, learn to assuiP.e responsibility for 
themselves, and develop effective interpersonal 
relations, 
. II# Specific Objectives: 

A, Create a climate where students engage 
in self and environjiiental exploration. 
. B. Enable students, as groups and as indi- 
viduals, to develop decision-making 
skills and to use them in matters 



pertainin?^ to their public f^rd pri-- 
vato lives e 

Provlcio experiences vrhich will brins 
about stuclciits^ knc.vled^e and effec-- 
tive use of interpersonal shill dy~ 
narfiics. 
Strategies :. 

A* lo create the desired clims-ite: 

Provide a variety of experi- 
ences for students, both in 
and out of the instructional 
context, and school settire 
which enable him to exchange 
ideas with peers, faculty, 

and conrnunity persons, 
2. Provide a program of assess- 
ment in the areas of schol- 
astic achieveraent 5 aptitude, 
interests, social- personal 
adjustment, educational- 
occupational aspirations, 
3» Provide environriiental reality 
data regarding educational^ 
occupational opportunities 
via niodia, simulation, and 
experiential activities. 



Provide appropriate in-service 
edi^ca tion, 

B, To enable s'aiclcrits to develop decicion- 
rnnkins skills: 

1, Provide a school climate which is 
receptive to student inpiit, 

2, Provide opportunities Tor students 
to become involved in solving a 
variety of school problems vhich 
directly affect them. 

3, Provide decision-making skill de- 
velopment programs* 

Provide appropriate in-service 
education, 

C. To develop students' knowledge and use of int 
personal skill dynamics: 

1. Provide learning experiences both 
of a cognitive and affective nature 
within the curriculum. 

2. Provide individual and group guidance 
and counseling services both within 

' and v/ithout the instructional process. 

3. Provide community based experiences of 
an interactive nature. 

Provide a variety of in-service edu- 
cation activities of an interactive 
nature. 



ly. Activities: 

A, In-class clidnctic ir.aterial on hirran grc-.rth 
and developr^ent, socio-cu.lti:ra3- phenomena. 

1, In-class simulation, role play, 
group discassion and media stim- 
ulaticn concerned irlth career de- 
velopment and life style aspirations. 

2, Standardized and individual measures 
administered formally and on request. 

3, Educational- occupational in-f orniation 
system located in media center for 
use by sinall groups and individuals. 
Involvement in school or community- 
based exploratory v/ork experiences, 

5. Staff development mini courses in 
human development, socio-cultural 
phenomena, differential media use, 
simulation, role play, small group 
and game techniques. 
.B. Develop student life regulations vith full in- 
put of student government and faculty. 
1. Involve students in curriculu m j 

^22}S s.el^ection, ap-propriate admini- 
strative , instru ctional and pupil 
services committees. 



2, Conduct opeii student forur.is for 
reecibac3-: ancl brf^iiistorriing irar- 
poses V7ith adrdnistra tors and 
faculty^ 

3, Conduct srr.oll sroup "dig" sessions 
aimed at solving specific proble:r;s. 
Use a decision-n^aking skill develop- 
ment system \7hich includes branched 
programniing for proposing alterna- 
tives and an information retrieval 
facility, 

5# Give students increased opportuni- 
ties to make personal decisions 
v;ithin the school enviror^nent but 
enable greater exposure to helping- 
role individuals. 

6, In-service education activities de- 
signed to provide av/areness of role 
constellations, organizational cli« 
mate dimensions, (relationship 
betv/een formal and informal organi- 
zational components, nomothetic and 
idiographic dimensions), decision- 
making process and models, group 
problem sol.ing techniques, tech- 
nological support systems. 



C. Involve students in coi^rso v;crk ccnoainiro si;cn 
p.rec^s ns huiriro. l^ehr-vlcrj a . healthy personality 
and self-concept forn-ation, niental health re- 
sources , relevant philosophies. 

1. Give students opportunities to 
work together in a variety of 
group sizes to tune in to their 
perceptions of self and others 
and resultant effect on behavior. 

2. Conduct human relations , communi- 
cation skills activities both in 
and out of instructional process. 

3. Provide opportunities for students 
• desiring self- understanding or 

problem centered group counsel- 
ing sessions. 

Involve students in community ac- 
tivities such as charettes, hear- 
ings , drives 5 v/orking v;ith younger 
age students, village meetings-- 
to observe and participate in 
field interactions. Provide 
follow-up for these experiences. 
5« Provide in-service education aimed 
at an understanding of interpersonal 
behavior 5 group dynamics , mental 



developn^.cnt , the principlen cf 
learnj.nSj corn:r:ij.i?i cation skills, 
b-uinan eiiectiveiiess and local 
community reality factors* 



Facilities: Smf^ll and large grcup ccnTerence roc.TrS, individual 
coiiferc-nce rooms with telephonGS, media center 
facilities, clerical srea., records storage, one- 
way vision facility. 
Staff: 1. Counselors 

Coordinating Counselor (Human Hescurces Specialist) 
Major role — To serve as a h-uman resources consult- 
ant to administrative and instructional staff with 
tlie primary goal of maximizing the learning poten- 
tial of students. Such a staff person would be 
involved in administrative and curricular planning, 
and would be responsible for coordinating the pupil 
services activities in the school. 
This counselor vrould have responsibility for such 
specific functions as: 

Working with teachers on individual student 
matters, as well as in staff development 
activities. 

Organizing student input into the school 
program, including student life. 
V/orking with the administrative staff on 
planning for and meeting special group 
needs. 

Arranging for conferences concerned with 
crises-oriented student needs. 



Con-.m'jr.ic=^.tjr!- sti:ccnt pro-ress in the 

acncler.iic prcr:r-?^ri to st-fi" niid corcTranit:/. 

Individual r.nd group counseling as is 

appropriate to his schedule. 

Appropriate parent educsticn activities. 
Staff Counselor (Career Devolop-ient Specialist) 
Major role— To provide a program of learning ained 
at developing an accurate self-concept, environ- 
mental realities (social-educationa3.-occiipaticnal- 
economic) av/areness, and decision-mnking skills. 
This counselor's efforts v;ill require integration 
into the on-going instructional process, and will 
require a close v/orkins relstionship with teach- 
ing and media center staff. 

This counselor v/ould have responsibilities for 

such specific functions as: 

Cooperatively planning and implementing 
with instructional teams, "in-class" career 
development activities. 

Cooperatively providing, v;ith media cen.ter 
staff, a system of educational and occu- 
pational information. 

Providing experiential- based work study. 
Co-curricular group procedures for career 
development. 

Individual and group counseling as is 
appropriate to his schedule. 



staff Cciinselor (Personal Devolcpn-Gnt Specialist) 
K$3or rolo-^To provide incTivid-Uol nnd group coun-. 
selin^ on both a proactive and reactive basis , 
This ccuiiselor vould have responsibility for 
svioh specific functions as: 

IndividD.al ^nd group counselins v/ith stu- 
dents . 

Consulting vrith instructional and adrjini- 
strative staff. 

Consulting v/ith individual and parent 
groups. 

Providing a referral activity to out^of- 
school resoiirces.' 

2. Paraprofessional guidance aide 

To extend counselor interaction functions, 
a person who v;ould have substantial re- 
sponsibility for information processing, 
arrangements, record maintenance, test 
administration, referral, follovr-up, 
and limited student interviev/ing X'/ould 
be added to the staff. 

3# Teache3;»--.advisor program 

Teachers v;ill serve in a capacity simi- 
lar to collegiate academic advisors and 
receive sone release time or assignment 
adjustment. They v;ill be provided v/ith 



tTci 1 ni T) £ c:cp c* r i en c 0 s t c vrov 1 6 c ir.or e 
t h ?. n p o r Ti" c t c i-y infer r. t- i c : i f: 3. s g r v - 
ices tc :^tv v^c rit-'Cli' ach a corps 

vrill also Zjer\'e to extsr.d the cc-imsel- 
ing fiinoticri beyorad traditional stri^.c- 
tures . Teacher-cidvisors •i;o'ald typically 
discuss matters or personal concern \/ith 
studonts, provide as.^istarce resarding 

^'esp,o-sita.lity fc:- ri?r-^ ■u.^^^.ticn and re- 
£%T "^tlKlent-clients to ccuziselors or other 
referral sources * 
Peer--C'OuiA€?:'lors 

A recent ^tvfiy of stll'^vnts^ help-seekirig be- 
havior indicated that ;/oungsters vail cont^.ct 
a friend more often than a counselor, parent, 
or teacher for problen-s dealing with peers, 
self-understandinsy personal concerns. It 
is, therefore, recommended that a srr;all 
group of peer-counselors be selected ar^d 
given special training and supervision 
during the first year of operation. Effec- 
tive use of peers has been made in. colleges 
and in tutoring programs in schools at all 
levels and in VISTA and Job Corps programs. 
Such peer counselors will further serve to 
• increase the contact points of inter^:action 



vision is stressed. 
Clerical Staff 

Secret-Tial services for appointTr:ents , 
correspondence, records rnanagericnt , fil- 
ing, rp.aterial acquisition ancl other cleri- 
cal needs require at least one full-time 
person assigned to the human resources 
program. At certain tlme^. fSn.ring the 
schocl j^ear, i.e., registration, trans- 
cript processing and mailing, grade and 
test data recording on cur.ulative records, 
additional clerical aide v;ill be required. 
V/ilde Lake High School Student Aides--can func- 
tion as clerical assistants vrithin areas not 
requiring confidential treatment, e.g., phone 
ansv/ering, typing, appointments, duplicating. 
Graduate Students--at all levels of training- 
should be assigned for field experience to the 
human resources program. Students in practica, 
apprenticeships and doctoral internships could 
provide additional interactive sources, research 
and evaluation assistance, individual testing 
and pla:nnlng ideas. 



8, Advisoi-y Co~.:"it tee for Hix.r.r-n Rcsciirces--ccii- 
sistiris of st.i-donts, faciilty, ccn-.rr.c-rdty , f.nd 
special coiisnltants world, provide a nijclcnr 
source of feedbsck and direction to the 
school ad n i n i s t r a t i o n . 
9» Staff Developr.ent Pi'ogran'i 

A high quality, v/ell planned, on-going 
inservice education activity aimed at 
increasing staff lmov0.edge, skill and 
human effectiveness v/ill be made avail- 
able. 

10. Cn-site Seniinar--in applied behavioral science 
can be offered through the University of I-larj^- 
land. It xTOuld serve to bring persons in 
training together at V/ilde Lake High School to 
focus on the human resources program, have sonie 
input to if and disse.-rinate data as veil. 

11. Prograrriiiied decision-mnking models available 

commercially — v;ith computer based operations. 

12. Formal problem solving groups--such groups 
could be led by counselors, teachers, or 
graduate students, Feer-counselors can func- 
tion as co-leaders. These groups focus on 
problems, not personalities. They are task- 
oriented and provide a regularly scheduled 
opportunity for students from all natural 



si2t-r:roiip3 v.'lthi:*! the school to v/crii 
oog other c 

13 • Team ccnforence — a monthlv pupil sorv5.ces 
staffing activity v^hich hondles problem 
cases referred to it* Ke.Tjbers typically in- 
cliide administrators, coi^nselcrs, school psy-. 
cholcgist, pupil persoimel worker 5 and iihen 
appropriate--teachers5- public health nurse, 
welfare v/orker, etc^ 
1^* Evaluation Design 

To provide the ongoing and terminal 
evaluation and self-correction v/hich 
a student needs, assessment activity 
should be provided. In addition, 
systematic faculty, parent and comrtw 
u-nity feed-back should be obtained. 
Counselor time use and faculty in- 
volvement frequency data is also 
necessary. 

Outcome criteria based on behavioral 
outcomes, attitude surveys, educational- 
occupational aspiration measures, fre- 
quency of behavioral disruption, drop^ 
out, tcpographicc.l behavior analysis, 
academic achievement, self-concept 
scale, satisfaction v/ith post-high 



school placement 5 jyvcnile authority 
contacts 3 can bo used to deterrrdi^>e 
program efficacy^ 



